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REVIEWS. 


Mammalian Anatomy, with Special Reference to the Cat. 

By Alvin Davison, Ph.D. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., 1903. 

This little work is an introduction to the study of mammalian 
anatomy, and as such is sure to prove of great value to teachers 
and students, especially those working in high schools or educa¬ 
tional institutions of a similar nature. Although the book is small 
in size, it is very thorough and accurate, and the illustrations are 
particularly worthy of commendation. Each section is followed by 
a number of “practical questions and suggestions” which will prove 
very helpful in the classroom. The author writes in a style which 
is both lucid and concise, and, while popular, cannot be termed 
unscientific. J. H. G. 


A Handbook of Ophthalmic Science and Practice. By Henry 
E. Juler, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital; 
Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hos¬ 
pital; Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to the London Lock 
Hospitals. With illustrations. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 
1904. 

This work is a satisfactory exposition of modern ophthalmology 
so far as the subject is capable of presentation in a work of its size. 
A special feature is the free use of illustrations, both chromolitho¬ 
graphs and wood-cuts; while the former are perhaps somewhat 
overcolored in some cases, the work gains the advantage of being 
almost an illustrated atlas of the eye. 

The seventeen chapters of which it consists, besides appendices, 
begin with the eyelids and take up in order the diseases of the ocular 
structures and adnexa; 130 pages, about one-fifth of the whole, are 
devoted to refraction. Optical fundamentals and the different 
varieties of the refraction of the eye with a description of the 
function of accommodation are clearly stated without making 
special demands upon mathematical knowledge. ' 

It is interesting to compare certain points of practice which are 
no doubt quite general in England with the corresponding practice 
in this country. Thus in myopia the author states: “A mydriatic 
is not as a rule necessary except in young eliildren or when astig¬ 
matism is present. After the age of thirty years a mydriatic is seldom 
necessary.” In ordering glasses for hypermetropia the author 
advises that 1 D. be deducted from the total hypermetropia under 
the age of twenty years, half a D. between twenty and thirty years 
and full correction after that age. If the hypermetropia be above 
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4 D. an additional half or 1 D. must be deducted according to the 
degree and age. The author endorses the view that myopes of 
whatever degree should wear glasses constantly as near the full 
correction as possible. He is somewhat non-committal upon the 
operation of high myopia and truly says that it is as yet impossible 
to state definitely whether the progress of the myopia is arrested 
by the operation. 

Presbyopia is corrected by the rule of thumb method which gives 
so much per year. This method of correcting presbyopia is unfor¬ 
tunately not unknown in this country. 

_ ^ e are pleased to see that heteroplioria is given the very subor¬ 
dinate place which it deserves: only five pages. Graduated ten¬ 
otomies are not mentioned. 

The appendix contains 43 formulas, embracing caustics, collyria, 
unguents,^ etc.; 8 interesting plates, semidiagrammatic, by G. S. 
Keeling, illustrate the normal and pathological histology of the 
eye. A glossary of Greek derivatives (a few Latin) is an aid to the 
comprehension of ophthalmological terms. T. B. S. 


Biographic Clinics. Volume II. The Origin of the 111 Health 
of George Eliot, George Henry Lewes, Wagner, Parkman, Jane 
Welch Carlyle, Spencer, Whittier, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and 
Fiietzsche. By George M. Gould, M.D. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakistou’s Son & Co., 1904. 

In this volume the author continues the studies of the ill health 
of distinguished literary people, of which a number were presented 
in a previous volume. Those whom he now presents are George 
Eliot, George Henry Lewes, Wagner, Parkman, Jane Welch Carlyle, 
Spencer, Whittier, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and Nietzsche. By a care¬ 
ful study of his subjects’ life history, as detailed not only in their 
biographies or autobiographies, but in their works, Dr. Gould has 
come to the conclusion that in every instance the physical suffering 
and its induced morbidity, which was apparent in their lives and 
labors, depended upon eye-strain, which could have been corrected 
in every case by properly fitted glasses. When one considers the vast 
variety of symptoms which these various authors presented, it is 
rather a hard task to bring one’s self to believe that every one of 
them originated from a single common cause. Dr. Gould, however, 
adduces many circumstances which prove that in most instances’ 
at any rate, there was considerable trouble with the eyesight, and 
much relief might have been given by proper adjustment of glasses, 
though it must be confessed that it is rather hard to believe that 
all their complaints were solely due to eye-strain. 



